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The Department of Educational Administration and 
Supervision of Memphis State University offered a Desegregation 
Workshop for approximately 200 administrators during the 1971-72 
school year. This workshop^ with some mod if ication, continued the 
Memphis Citv Schools' initial efforts of 1970-71. This study 
determined the improvement of the partici pants^ as reflected by their 
perceptions in: awareness and skill in human relations^ racial 
attitudes^ and administrative knowledge and skills. It also sought to 
determine their success in achieving workshop and small group 
objectives. Three questionnaires were used (one open-ended^ another 
using a Likert scale^ and a repeat of the 1970-71 questionnaires to 
secure longitudinal data) to arrive at base line information 
regarding the purposes. The Likert scale is included in the appendix. 
Analyzing the responses to the questionnaires it may be concluded 
that the participants improved in human relations^ racial attitudes, 
and administrative effectiveness, as well as achieving success in all 
goal areas. (Author/MLP) 
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MEMPH IS PRINCIPALS ASSOCIATION 
ESAP DESEGREGATI.ON WOPvKSHOP EVALUATION 

INTRODUCTION 

In school district after school district efforts to dese^rcigate 
the schools encountered problems of infinite variety — from lack of 
availability of physical facilities to complex attitudinal situations. 
Efforts to desegregate the Memphis City Schools were characterized by 
the same experience. It was evident to the school district and 
community that in-service education was neuded — especially for school 
leaders — to make desegregation in Memphis more effective. Consequently, 
a desegregation workshop for principals was offered during the 1970-71 
school year. With the complex considerations involved in desegregation, 
the participants recognized before the end of this workshop that 
additional in-service efforts would be needed to alleviate and/or 
eliminate problems to more effectively desegregate the schools. 

The Memphis Principals Association Desegregation Workshop 
(1971-72) was a joint undertaking of the Association and the Memphis 
State University College of Education's Department of Educational 
Administration and Supervision. It should be noted, however, that 
Memphis State's participation was based on an understanding that the 
workshop would have to be the principals ' program. Thus, the 
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workshop objectives/ projected activities and evaluation procedures 
were cooperatively determined and approved by the Memphis Principals 
Association. 

Approximately two hundred (200) principals and assistant 
principals participated in the workshop and engaged in a broad variety 
of experiences: resource people were utilized — including nationally 
prominent speakers, community leaders, area consultants, central 
office personnel, principals, teachers and students; filmo and film 
strips; role playing, etc. The basic approach was small group 
discussion with consultant assistance from the Memphis State University 
College of Education's Department of Educational Administration. The 
participants v/ere divided into fourteen (14) small groups of approxi- 
mately fourteen participants who concentrated on the following broad 
areas: 

1. The Role of the School Administrator as it Relates to 
Desegregation in Improving Human Relations, e.g., board 
members; central and area administration; inter and intra 
school administrators; faculties; staff; parents; pupils. 

2. The role of the School Administrator as it Relates to 
Desegregation in Developing Instructional Leadership 
and Curriculum Change. 

3. The Role cf the School Administrator as it Relates to 
Desegregation in Improving and Maintaining Good School- 
Community Relations, e.g., Pressure Groups; Social and 
Governmental Agencies; Colleges and Universities. 

4. The Role of the School Administrator as it Relates to 
Desegregation in Fulfilling Legal, Financial, and 
Business Responsibilities of the Schools 

In addition, the principals were given an opportunity to 

participate in groups which combined topics 1 and 2, and topics 3 and 4. 
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Working in the above areas, the groups pursued their objectives 
over" a thirteen (13) week period. 

WORKSHOP OBJECTIVES 



The najor objective of the workshop was: '*to improve understanding 
and iraplenientation of the policies and procedures which enhance desegre- 
gation practices./' Specific objectives which ware developed and pursued 
were: 

1 To identify and iuprove skills in human relations. 

2. To gain additional instructional knowledge calculated to 
increase the principal's effectiveness in the role of 
instructional leadership and staff development. 

3. To learn those elements of change and activities which 
will assist the principal in his role as an agent of 
curriculum improvement and change. 

4. To identify the causal relationship between the problems 
of the principalship in the areas relative to staff 
development and school experiences. 

5. To review and renew an acquaintance with proven and 
established techniques of good school-community relations 
especially as pertaining to the principals' association 
with community p.roups; private., social and governmental 
agencies; and, colleges and universities. 

6. To develop and improve the principal's expertise in 
effectively communicating with the school's various 
publics including the students, the staff, the central 
office personnel, the elected board, and the community. 

7. To know and fully understand the principal's legal 
responsibilities in fulfilling the school's educational 
objectives, and especially those financial and procedural 
goals as established by board policy and administrative 
regulations. 
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8. To establish a ready resource iutarested and informed 

professionals to assist the individual principal in meeting 
the special needs incident to desegregation through an 
eivpanded systematic schedule of association neetings and 
activities, 

• 9. To identify the problem similarities and differences 
among the various principalships to become better 
acquainted with the techniques of problem identification 
and resolution within the association's membership. 

EV/iLUATIOM PROCEDURES 

An evaluation design which included elements of process and 
product evaluation was utilized to determine the effectiveness of the 
workshop. The basic criteria for the evaluation were the workshop 
objectives plus the objectives that were developed by each of the 
small groups. Each identifiable segment of the workshop was isolated 
for the purpose. of process evaluation and the total workshop experience 
was evaluated as to product. A pre-post test x^as also utilized in an 
effort to determine attitudinal change regarding specifically 
identifiable problems in desegregation. 

Three evaluation instruments were used to assess the workshop 
and achievement of its objectives. In large measure the instruments 
were designed to elicit the perceptions of the participants. 

Tlie first instrument was used for the pre-post test and had 
been developed and used in the 1970-71 workshop* It was utilized in 
this instance primarily to assess attitudinal changes. It solicited 
personal and professional data and reactions to: program format and 
procedures, merits of the workshop regarding racial composition of 
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faculties, racial unders tanJins* faculty morale, teacher selection, 
discipline prubleins, consultant service, decentralization and lino and 
staff relationships. 

The second instrument was designed sjjecif ically by the HSU 
College of Education's Department of Educational Administration and 
Supervision consultants to secure perceptions as they related to the 
1971-72 workshop objectives, program and procedures, and a comparison 
with the 1970-71 workshop. The responses were made primarily to a Likert 
type scale (see Appendix A). 

The third instrument was open-ended. It urged the participants 
to convey, in writing > their suggestions and constructive criticisms 
regarding any facet of the workshop. 

The instruments were administered at the end of the workshop at 
a session especially held to evaluate the workshop and the achievement 
of its objectives. One-hundred eighty (180) participants responded to 
the evaluation instruments. Of this number one-hundred thirty-four 
(134) were male and forty-three (43) were female (3 did not respond) . 
Seventy-seven (77) were Black and ninety-six (96) were White (7 did 
not respond). The data were treated to avoid identification and to 
ensure privacy. 

The Memphis State University Computing Center processed the 
data to secure percentage- comparisons by race and sex. Percentage 
comparisons were also computed for appropriate items for the various 
subgroups. 
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FIKDIWGS 

The overall reaction to the workshop fomnt, procedures and 
facilitation were very positive (see Appendix A, Items 1 - 19). This 
was also true re^ardins similar iteras in the post-test questionnaire. 

• The findings regarding the specific workshop objectives are as 
follows: 

Objective 1.1 — To identify and improve skills in human relations. 

The responses indicated that approximately two-thirds of 
the respondents ^thought that they had improved their skill in 
human relations and that as a result of the workshop they had 
increased awareness of human relations in the school to which 
they wore assicned. Also, almost 40 percent of the participants 
indicated the workshop was instrunental in specific changes 
beini;^ made to improve human relations at their school. If this 
latter response reflects the situation accurately, approximately 
sixty schools in the system have taken action to imrpove human 
relations. It should be noted, however, that the subgroup 
responses varied substantially regarding this point. Seventy- 
one percent of one subgroup agreed specific changes had been 
encouraged by the workshop x^;hile only nine percent of another 
subgroup agreed this was the case. 

Since .effecting changes are related to changed attitude, 
additional success in achieveing this objective can be 
construed from the fact that only sixteen percent of the 
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respondents indicated that the wurkshop had nut improved their 
unucrstandinc of the opposite race. A review of the comparative 
responses for the 1970-71 and 1971-72 workshops showed an 
improved situation. 

It was also interesting to note that the Blacks and VJhites 
and Males and Females responded similarly. The greatest improved 
understanding purportedly was gained by Whites and Hales. 

• Over eighty (80) percent of thti Blacks, V/liites, Males and 
Females indicated that the workshop had helped them administrative- 
ly. Wliile the question was phrased in an administrative framework 
it obviously had human relations implications and a positive 
response would indicate improved skills in this area. The subgroup 
responses also reflected agreement in this regard. 

Objective 1.2 — To gain additional instructional knowledge calculated 
to increase the principal's effectiveness in the role 
of instructional leadership and staff development. 

Almost sixty (60) percant of the respondents indicated the 

workshop helped to increase their effectiveness as instructional 

leaders and in staff development. The sub[>roup data did not 

reveal a g^^^*^ deal of variation from the total 2^^^P data. 

Objective 1. 3 — To learn those elements of change and activitieo which 
will assist the principal as an agent of change and 
curriculum improvement. 

The activities participated in to achieve the above 

objective were fairly successful in that over half of the 

participants reported that the workshop helped increase their 
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ef f ectivenGSs as curriculum chancer a^Gnts. A^nin, wc find that 
the subr^roups' reactions Generally were much like the reaction 
of the total croup. However, only a third of three subj^roups 
felt their effectiveness iiupruved in this regard while almost 
cwo*-thirds to three-fourths of the other subgroups held this 
opinion. 

Objective 1.4 — To identify the causal relationship between problems 
of the principalship in areas relative to staff 
development and school experiences. 

This objective and/or the instruments needed greater 
precision or correlation to enable more ueanin^^ful assessment. 
However, the respondents did rank the causality of school 
problems in the areas of discipline, pupil absenteeism, poor 
pupil-teacher relations, teacher attendance, non-professional 
factors, and tecjcher morale. 

As a whole the rankings for 1971-72 are similar to those 
of the previous year but some interestin;j chani^es did occur. 
For example, "teacher apathy," which ranked siy:th as a cause 
for severe discipline problems in 1970-71, x^as ranked third 
in 19V1-72. "Interest in education being secondary," ranked 
third in 1970-71 as a reason for poor teacher attendance, was 
ranked first in 1971-72« It switched places with; "Deductions 
for absenteeism are too lev;" which dropped from first in 1970-71 
to third in 1971-72. Loxv teacher morale was perceived in 
1970-71 as being most frequently caused by "the inability to 
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cope with the thouf^ht of bcini:i transferred/* In 1971-72 
student discipline ur apathy ranked first whereas it had been 
fourth in 1970-71 • Other than the foregoing changes, the 
rankings were similar. 

The percentage responses by race and sex shewed so:.ie 
interesting variations. For example, 45 percent of the Whites 
thought lack of parental control and/or support was the main 
reason for severe discipline problems, while only 14 percent 
of the Blacks thought so. The majority of the Blacks (32' percent) 
thought the main reason was inadequate teacher understanding 
of fjtudents, v/hile only 11 percent of the t^iites ranked this 
first. 

Wliites, Males, and Females ranked attitudes of parents 
toward attendance as the main reason for pupil absenteeism, 
while the Blacks indicated the main reason was the inability 
of teachers to keep students in the classroom. 

Whites and Females indicated the main reason for low 
teacher morale was their inability to cope with the thought 
of being transferred. The larger percentage of Blacks 
(19 percent) attributed it to racial attitudes toward one 
anocher and males cited student discipline or apathy to the 
largest extent. 
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Obj^ctivQ 1>5 — To review an J renew an acquaintance with proven and 
establisheJ techniques of cood school-contnunity 
relations especially as pertaining to the principals' 
association with community c^^^ps; private, social 
and sovernnental acenci^s; and, colle^^cs and 
universities, 

llo attempt was made to assess this objective for each of 
the variuus groups, but for "community groups" us a whole. The 
responses indicate chat almost two-thirds of the participants 
felt that the workshop helped them become more aware of and 
effective in communicatin^i with "cummunity groups The 
subgroups generally concurred, except for two subgroups, for 
which only one-third felt this was true and only 40 percent 
of another subgroup thought they had benefited in this regard. 
However, all of the members of still another subgroup thought 
they were more aware of and effective in working with community 
groups, as did over three-fourths of the remaining subgroups. 

Objective 1,6 — To develop and improve the principal's expertise 

in effectively communicating with the school's various 
publics including the students, the staff, the central 
office personnel and the elected board and the 
community. 

Over 60 percent of the respondents thought the workshop 
would enable them to work more effectively with students. The 
reaction of the subgroups was similar, but two subgroups 
indicated only 40 percent of their members found this to be 
true. On the other hand, three-fourths or more of three 
other subgroups felt this was the case. Forty (40) percent 
of the respondents said the workshop would help them work 
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more effectively with the central office staff. The subgroups 
generally agreed , rnuoin^'; fror.i a low of 9 percent for one 
subgroup to a high anreement of 69 percent for another. 

Objective 1.7 — To know an;! fully understand the princit^al's legal 

responsibilities in fulfilling the school's educational 
objectives, and especially those financial and 
procedural goals as established by board policy and 
administrative regulation. 

Half of the respondents. said the workshop helped them 
become more knowledgeable and effective regarding their legal 
responsibilities related to the district's financial and 
procedural goals. However, subgroup responses varied with 
four subgroups indicating less than one-third agreement that 
such help was forthcoming, while ninety (90) percent- or more 
in two other .subgroups ' indicated they became more effective 
in these areas . 

Over 60 percent of the respondents said the workshop 
helped them to become more knowledgeable about and effective 
in caring for their legal responsibilities as related to 
fulfilling the school's educational objectives. Subgroup 
reactions, however, varied substantially with one subgroup 
in one- third agreement that this was true while all the 
members in three of the subgroups responding that this v/as 
the case. 
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Objective 1>8 — To establish a really resuurco of interested and 
informed professionals to assist the individual 
principal in neetini,*^. the special needs incident 
to desecre£;ation through an expanded systematic 
schedule of Assocition meetings and activities. 

The list of resource people (see Appendix B) used in the 
workshop has helped to increase the principal's awareness of 
available resource people. 

Three- fourths of the participants indicated that the 
group-selected resource people contributed greatly to the 
achievenent of their objectives. Only two subgroups reported 
substantially less agreement that such was the case while in 
two other subgroups all of the respondents agreed and still 
another eight subgroups reported more than two-'thirds 
agreement. 

Also, the Memphis Principalis Association, as a result of 
the Workshop experience, planned to appoint a committee comprised 
of persons on the staff who had experience in integrated schools. 
. Members of this committee x^;ould be on call and available to 
assist colleagues who needed help in this area. The Memphis 
Principals Association also planned to expand, increase and 
systematize other activities which would be helpful in this 
regard. 

Objective 1.9 — To identify the problem similarities and differences 
among the various principalships to become better 
acquainted with the techniques of problem identification 
and resolution within the association's membership. 

• The discussion following Objective 1.4 concerning the 
principals' ranking of causality of problems showed a 
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substantial decree of acrecuuut, Sonie variations relating to 
race and sex wore noted • However, this showed at least 
partial achievement of the objective as it relates to the 
identification of problem sirailarities and differences. 

Since the individual subgroup workshop objectives were 
in large measure based upon current and lung-range problems, 
any progress toward their resulution would be an indication 
of achievement of Objective 1.9. Item 39 of Appendix A 
reveals attainment in this regard. 

Assuming that each group had a noxinun of four objectives, 
one-hudnred tv/elve (112) responses indicated that one or more 
small group objectives had been who 11)^ achieved. Making the 
same assumption, two-hundred ninety-seven (297) responses 
indicated, that one or more small group objectives had been 
partially achieved, i'ilso, again with the same assumption 
noted above, only forty (40) responses indicated that no 
achievement had been made on one or more small group 
objectives. Thus, it would appear the substantial progress 
had been made toward achieving Ojbective 1.9. 

Over eighty (80) percent of the principals indicated 
that the workshop was relevant to the needs and concerns of 
the principals and almost as many, seventy-one (71) percent, 
agreed or strongly agreed that the workshop in comparison 
with other professional experiences was very beneficial 
(see Items 8 and 10, Appendix A). 

— •■ i 
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Ifliile the above data i. rsc two instruments was '* 

directed toward specific aspects the v;orkshup and its objectives, 
the open-ended instrument cave free rein for any comments which 
could be directed to the above or focus in on aspects not considered 
in the other two instruments. Both positive and negative responses 
were received. Space does not permit a listing of the comments 
received but a. tabulation of the comments received revealed that 
more comments were positive than negative. 

Appendix C reveals a total of 282 positive and 252 negative 
comments (or implications). Eight subgroups had net positive 
responses, while six had net negative responses. It should also 
be noted that no weighting was given the responses. Obviously one 
positive response may not offset one negative response and vice 
versa. 
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CONCLUSIOHS 



On the basis of the findings relative to the specific objectives 
it can be concluded that substantial progress was made toward achieving 
the workshop's major zoal — "to improve understanding and implementation 
of policies and procedures which enhance desegregation practices." 
Further, the responses to specific items related to the specific 
objectives indicated that varying, but substantial, degrees of success 
were achieved for each. The responses to the items related to the 
specific objectives brought . positive responses of from fifty (50) to 
seventy-five (75) percent, except for the ability to work more 
effectively with the central office, where the positive response was 
forty (40) percent, the undecided response was thirty (30) percent and 
the negative response was also thirty (30) percent. 

The open-ended responses provide a basis fur ' concluding that 
some of the suggestions, as well as the experience gained therefrom, 
made after the first workshop (1970-71) enabled adjustments to be 
made in the second workshop (1971-72) which in turn led to adjustments 
being made in the third workshop. This naturally should be the case if 
the evaluative process serves as a basis for improvement. 

The variation in the degree of success regarding the specific 
objectives, especially as evidenced in subgroup responses, shows that 
additional in-service work is necessary. The open-ended responses further 
verify this conclusion. However, it should be noted that negative 
responses reported in the open-ended instrument at times have possible 
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positive implications in that the workshop probably contributed to an 
increased awareness of the factors involved in desecre^ation. 

Furthermore, it can be concluded that the workshop was a success 
on several bases in addition to the previously presented data. 
Approximately two-thirds of the respondents said the workshop was 
relevant to their needs and concerns. Seventy-one (71) percent of the 
respondents reported that compared to other professional experiences 
the workshop was very beneficial. 

Another criteria of the success of this or any workshop is the 
decree of participation. This workshop had the highest attendance level 
that can be remembered for endeavors of this nature. Memphis City 
Principals and Assistant Principals had a total participation of 
ninety-six (96) percent. 
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APPENDIX A 
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ESAP PRINCIPALS' DESEGREGATION WORKSHOP (1971-72) 



^Numbers under designations are percentages 

1. The physical facilities for the sessions 
were very adequate • 

2. The workshop staff expedited the routine 
tasks and requests of the groups. 

3. The format of the workshop was desirable. 

4. Tlie weekly newsletter containing the 
various small group minutes were beneficial. 

5. The opportunity to have cokes, coffee, 
and sandwiches was a plus factor. 

6. Being paid for attending the workshop 
which was held after the school day was 
a plus factor. 

7. The opportunity to make up missed 
sessions was a plus factor. 

8. Overall the workshop was relevant to the 
needs and concerns of the participants. 

9. This workshop has improved communication 
among and between local school administra'- 
tors and potential local school 
administrators (principals, assistant, 
principals and administrative interns) . 

10. In comparison with other professional 
experiences this workshop was very 
beneficial. 

11. As a result of the workshop I am reexamining 
what I had considered to be the most 
important social issues of the day. 



(numerical value for mean) 
% 

_4 _3 _2 _1 Mean 
55 43 0 1 0 4.5 



39 54 4 1 .0 4.3 

15 65 11 5 3 3.9 

60 33 4 2 0 4.5 

67 31 1 1 0 4.6 

66 27 2 3 1 4.6 

52 39 6 1 1 4.4 

13 60 14 10 2 3.7 



17 56 17 7 2 3.8 



11 60 18 9 2 3.7 



7 49 18 22 4 3.3 



12. The Steering Committee fulfilled its 
responsibilities very well. 



22 66 9 2 1 4.1 



13. The availability of the instructor 
during group sessions was adequate. 

14. The participation and assistance of the 
instructors when available to groups 
was beneficial. 



13 65 7 13 1 3.8 



16 63 11 6 2 3.9 



15. 



Our small group discussion leader 
(chairman) was very effective. 



53 46 8 9.3 4.0 



16. Our small group recorder was very effoctj.ve 
in expressing our reactions and thouglits in 
the minutes for the weekly ne.v/sletter . 

17. The fjroup-selected resource people contributed 
greatly to achieving stnall group objectives. 

18. More funds should have been allocated for 
groups to secure resource people. 

19. Several participants taonopolijjed the conversa- 
tion in our small group. 

20. Members of our small group v niyself included, 
tried to keep them from monopolizing the 
discussion. ** 

21- The small group sessions permitted adequate 
opportunity for individual participation. 

22. The workshop will enable me to' work more 
effectively with students . . 

23.. The workshop will enable me to work more 
effectively \7±th central office personnel. 



% 

5 4 3 2 1 Mean 



42 48 4 5 0 4.2 



20 54 15 9 2 3.8 



4 26 28 23 17 2.8 



15 46 8 23 8 3.4 



S 43 20 23 5 3.3 



33 56 2 ■ 3 • 0 4.3 



14 47 22 13 3 3.6 



5 33 30 25 5 3*1 



24, As a result of the workshop I have iiT^provGd 
my skill in human relations. 

25, As a result of the work'^hop I have an incroascid 
awareness of human relations in tlve school to 
which I am assigned. 



9 55 22 13 1 3.6 



10 59 16 12 2 3*6 



26. The workshop was instrumental in specific, 
changes being made at my school to improve 
human relations. 



5 34 32 24 4 3*1 



27. The workshop helped to improve my effectiveness 
as an instructional leader. 

28. The workshop helped to increase my effectiveness 
as a change agent as related to curriculum 
improvement . 



4 62 13 13 1 3.5 



3 47 26 19 3 3.3 
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29. The workshop helped me to become more effective 
in staff development. 

30. The workshop helped me to become more know- 
ledgeable and effective concerning the princi- 
pal's legal responsibilities as related to 
financial and procedural goals as established 

by Board polHcy and/of administrative regulation, 

■ &it . 

31. The workshop helped me to be more: awa.re of. .and 
effective in working with *'comrauni£y groups* 



9 43 28 12 2 3.5 



10 40 25 19 4 .5.3 



10 53 13 16 2 3.5 



32. - The workshop helped r.ie t:o bocomo move kaow'^ 

ledgeable and effective concarainft the princi- 
pal Vs legal responsibllitio.?. as ralatt?.d to 
fulfilling the school's; educational objectives. 

33. I would participate in a siniilar v/orkshop 
if another one was held under siioilar 
cir-cumstances, 

34.. Please rank (1 most beneficial , 2 next moat 
beneficial, etc.) the followini?; workshop 
activities which are presented in chroao- 
logical order; 

A, Jr. Davis' session organising ::he groups for inore 
effective groupwork. 

B» Sessions involving discussion in small groups 
without local or national speakers. 

C. Sessions involving small group discussiions ■ 
w j th local or national speakers. 

■D. Session with Dr. Lindsay Todd (JJerlciian, Hiss.) 

E. Session with Dr. John Codwell (Houston > Tex.) 

35- The opportunity for the participai^ts in the 

siaall groups to deternine their ovm objectives 
and, in the nain^ plan trieir own activities 
was beneficial. 



5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


Mean 


10 


51 


19 18 


1 


3.5 


Yes 




No 






llean 


92 




5 






1.9 


J 




■J 


2 


1 


Mean 


IGO, 


76 


59 


29 


10 


3.3 


100 


94 


79 ■ 


65 


46 


2.2 


100 


94 


78 


49. 


19 


2.6 


100 


70 


46 


18 


5 


3.6 


100 


91 


71 


43 


19 


2.3 




4 

- 49 


r> 

12 


2 
■4 


1 
3 


Mean 
4.0 



36. Our objectives changed as the workshop progressed. Yes Wo 

55 43 



Mean 
1.6 



37 » The discussions and activiti.es which influenced 
the change in objectives as the workshop 
progressed were very beneficial. 

33. The degree to which our small group achieved 
its objectives was satisfactory. 

39. On the basis of your si^iail group obejctives 

(which have been passed out for this evaluation 
session) please respond to your small group 
object j.ves as they are nuinbered. 



5. A. 1 i i ^'^^^^ 
10.0 93 49 15 5 3.4 



6 57 18 15 3 3.5 



Objective Wholly Partially ilo 

V . _Achlg yed Achlevedy Achievement Mean 

A 26 70 2 ' 

B 17 46 6 

0 • . 10 28. ■ in . 

•» 8 ■ ■ 15 3 2.2 
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40. This evaluation is not worth a 



5 i 3 2 i Mean 
11" 41 18 19 2.7 
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APPENDIX C 



SUMMARY OF K.VS (•:•) Al^D ilEOATX^/Ii) (••) 
RESPCis'SSa TO WORKSHOP BY SUBGRGUPf) 



SubfirouD 


• 




Net •:• 


Net 


lA 




23 


6 




IB 


' 20 


22 


6 




IC 


11 


22 




11 


2A 


22 


9 


13 




2B 


23 


16 


7 




2C 


11 


15 




4 


1 & 2A 


20 


13 


7 




I & 2B 


11 


24 




13 

Awl 


1 & 2C 


20 


23 








27 


17 


10 




3A 




15 


11 




3B 


r» 
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11 




3 


3 4 


25 


19 


6 




4A rj, B 


21 


23 
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Totals 


202 


252 


6(j 


36 


Net Positive 
Group 


Responses; 


for Total 


30 





